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Mental Fatigue. By Max Offner. Translated from the German by 
Guy Montrose Whipple. Baltimore: Warrick & York, 191 1. 

Professor Whipple has performed a genuine service in translating Dr. 
Offner's monograph into English. Bringing together a large amount of scat- 
tered material, this book presents the most important facts in regard to the 
nature, determination, and significance of mental fatigue, particularly in its 
relation to the work of the school. The translator, in order to increase the 
usefulness of the book to American readers, has added at the suggestion of the 
author to the extensive bibliography appended to the German edition a list 
of books and articles appearing in English, numbering in all forty-four titles 
and covering a wide range of topics. A second appendix gives a brief explana- 
tion of the German school system. Dr. Whipple has also inserted in several 
places footnotes "that are especially intended to assist those who desire it 
to gain information concerning the several methods of testing fatigue, or to 
undertake for themselves experimental investigations in the schoolroom or 
the laboratory." The author in preparing the book for translation has made 
a few changes by way of addition to the original text, but in all essentials the 
translation is identical with the German edition. 

The monograph first considers the general nature of fatigue and the symp- 
toms that indicate its presence; then there follows an extended discussion of 
the various methods that have been used to measure mental fatigue. The 
physiological tests are first taken up and the conclusion is reached that they 
are too unreliable to be used as exact measurements. In discussing the 
psychological tests the author gives a relatively large amount of space to the 
aesthesiometer-compass test of Griesbach and to the criticisms that have 
been urged against it. This is followed by a discussion of the so-called kine- 
matometer test, the test of time estimates and the algesiometer test. Next 
are taken up those tests that concern the duration of mental processes and 
various test-problems, including computing, counting letters, dictation, 
memory tests, the completion test, cancellation, and copying, and a combina- 
tion test that brings together some of the most important elements in the 
preceding tests. The author concludes that the psychological tests, despite 
many defects and difficulties, furnish serviceable average values and afford 
reliable information as to the effect and degree of fatigue. The discussion of 
the various tests for fatigue ends with a consideration of the method of con- 
tinuous work as a means of determining fatigue. 

The remainder of the monograph is chiefly given over to a presentation 
of the laws of fatigue. Under this topic are taken up the relation of fatigue 
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to age, to the length of lesson periods and their number, to the days of the 
week, to pauses in the school work, to changes in the work, to social activities, 
to gymnastics, to various school studies, to afternoon instruction, to the school 
program, to the teacher, to the method of teaching, and to individual and class 
instruction. This section is particularly valuable to the teacher and contains 
many useful facts and suggestions. 

In conclusion it should be said that the monograph does not aim to be a 
final statement of the questions raised, and the conclusions are tentative. 
"One of the objects of the translator is, accordingly, to stimulate others to 
contribute to this scientifically interesting and practically important aspect 
of experimental pedagogy." Dr. Whipple's translation should, therefore, 
prove of value not only to the practical school man, but to the investigator of 
educational problems as well. 

S. S. Colvtn 

Brown University 

Elements of Geography. By Rollin D. Salisbury, Harlan H. Barrows 

and Walter S. Tower. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 191 2. 

Pp. 616. 

The Elements of Geography is the second book to appear in response to the 
demand that geography should teach the relationship of life, especially human, 
to the natural environment. "The authors have sought to give the student 
(1) an understanding of the elements of geography, (2) an interest in the 
subject, and especially (3) training in clear thinking." The authors believe 
"that the chief object in geography teaching should be preparation for citizen- 
ship," an ideal which every true teacher of the science will endeavor to sustain. 
The first chapter deals with the "Nature of Geography" and serves as an 
introduction. "Earth Relations," "Relief Features," "Nature and Func- 
tions of the Atmosphere" are treated in three chapters, and the elements of 
climate and weather in the following four chapters. Three chapters are 
devoted to the climates of the tropical, intermediate, and polar zones, followed 
by four chapters on the "Oceans," "Materials of the Land and Their Uses," 
"Changes of the Earth's Surface Due to Internal Forces," and "Modification 
of Land Surfaces by External Agents." The significance of conservation is 
presented in a chapter on the "Uses and Problems of Inland Waters." The 
remainder of the text treats such modern phases of the subject as "Mountains 
and Plateaus and Their Relations to Life," "Plains and Their Relations to 
Life," "Coast-Lines and Harbors," "Distribution and Development of the 
Leading Industries of the United States," and "Distribution of Population; 
Development of Cities." 

Many of the chapter titles seem to indicate an emphasis upon physical 
features and do not indicate the wealth of life-relations that are found in the 
text. These relationships are closely woven into the discussion of physical 
features so that the student cannot fail to appreciate the logical sequence of 



